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ri'is firjeri^cir.Ct: o:" Califcr^riio. Junior College Faculty Assocla** 
r.. : *i. icaiair.ic ^:en'*teo5 tha American Federation of Teachers and 
. ’-nj;;" C 3 ?A I'-flects the groKins agressiveness of junior 

' "i jfr:^ ri cultisSo A YaTiety of factors, some new, some old, 






.• a chroir.c j some tr-ncient ^jroface this emergence® Grovjing 
Mtarxoy among junior college terchers is only one explanation 
o ' f oc-}lty“admj.iiistration conflict® Many other explanations 

16 tr, coofliot s the subject of this paper® More specifically, 
the ccriflict? 

Many explanations for this conflict exist® Administrators 
.ame par no id teachers c Faculty blame authoritarian adminlstra."* 






Cooaunj cation problems reinforce prejudice® Differences 
c" -r the purposes of education, the role and status of the 
j; :-iior college, and the function of administration tend to 
oc=mpcaud the problemo This paper will attempt to analyze and 
describe seme of the more salient causes of conflict® Then It 
vr i i try to integrate the causes into a coherent pattern® 

cefore onbarking, ho;?eyar, on the good ship '•Research'* 
l:.to the troubled sea of '^Cenf lict, ** it may be well to ask why 
ke the journey in the first place® Conflict is an integral 
pj.rt of adminlstratloiu Rather than be overwhelmed by it, 
rather than be blinded by it, one ttiould seek comprehension® 

ri.cn the administrator can better cope with conflict and try to 
c-he the best of it. Then he can retain the objectivity to 
tuaiyme significant orobleTn— areas , rather than write off conflict 
vrorl: of ‘Voutside agitators’' and academic "reds®** Then 
CUT] perhaps pcrtpcnc the day v.^' en he will be completely 
:• : n.: urn e d by ulcers ® 
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fhus; Icindly adfiiinistrators are **refenced,'* treated as exceptions 
axl caua.gor.lzed in a different area^— **He must have had a liberal 
€cuc 2 ,tiori 5 or "he must be an linglish major*** But a high-handed 
actionj either reel or imagined, reinforces the prejudice and 
i;?ov:]deo ar-oth.:r anecdote to relate to like-minded friends* 
Ccnv.irsely, teachers are "arrogant*^ l?his stereotype is constantly 
being reinforced, for administrators tend to see faculty who are 
either angry or requesting something; the nlnty-flve percent 
'.f .ich administrators rarely see are either forgotten or '’refenced* ** 
F acul ty Stereotypes of A dministrators: "There are in our 

f II Ml— ■ 11 * 1* ) — ■ r iiii M I M ■■ r n ■ V ■■ i n n ■ > 

(colleges ) able professors and othervjise loveable souls to whom 
the very s.ight of a (college) president seems to be Xllcoo « ©the 
ivv.Jlr.g of a red flag to an enraged beast." 






1 „ Floyd L* Ruch, Ps ychology and Life (Scott, Foresman: 

U' ioago; 1958, p* ?6c 

2o Harold \U Dobbs, T he A c ademic President; Educator or 
us re taker? (HcC-ravj-Hlll : New York) 196^, p* 5« 
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‘-.I- '.r;: quot?>,tior. illustrates tie inf^raence of stereotypes on human 
telavior* It surely is a poi^rerful force that transforms a 
‘ T veable aai professor Into an enra^^^ed beast! Why such 

rsToV [i conple:: of attitudes that underlies the faculty stereo- 
type reveals a black portrait of the administrators he Is crass, 
vrlmaginative, unscholarly, conc?ervative, conventional, authori- 
tarian., infley.iblej philistine, and dull-Tritted, He Is a paper- 
fchuffi?;r5 he threatens ‘*aoademic freedom;** he is a lackey of a 
buGlnessmari boaid; he is a Ir^Ec rnajora^ 

The administrator, according to stereotype, Is the product 
of t^;o factors s limited mentality and narrow experience*. He 
lo not bright. He either washed out of an academic field and 
turned to micky moiise education, or he had a poor record in 
football suid was '’fired** upv^ards to administration. Now this man 
of limited capacity and conventional attitudes undergoes a 
process that reduces his range of vision even more; he takes 
education courses. These instill anti-democratic, anti-lntsllectual 
•'r.m-a-tight-shlp” attitudes; then he takes a position In a 
secondary scliool which reinforces his authoritarianism 9 He 
is now prepared to become a junior college president. 

Trouble begins as soon as the hlgh-school-minded administra- 
tor crosses the legitimate aims and aspirations of the college 
faciiitj’. He fears articulate, courageous faculty, defending the 

academic right of participation. His businessman mentality 
iDhibits sympathy with this viewpoint, and he falls baok to 
rigid negativism and upon restricting policy. VJithout the support 



3;- .nany of these attitudes were expressed during 'interviews 
and coTiversations with faculty members at several junior colleges. 
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the ad^jinistrator v?ould be helpless, 

L.i. > lit .!■ e el.'^e to ?v'Gcc^*;i}and him; he Is intellectually 

tncoTpetant teacher, (no doubt he hated 



J ’ * . J '» 'C^ j» w-Xi 

o,iing else T.’i.y leave it?) But he is secure from genuine 
paiition with competence ^ for credentialing requirements, 
h lhair emphasis on stulifying education courses, deter bright 
, (a Gcuant or a Hutchins could not be a junior college 
sidentj it is saide ) Yes, (and this really galls the faculty, 
.ir-s many rfiinf orceraents to their stereotype) this dim-witted 
icorat ‘jiakss tw 3 .ce the salary of the highest paid teacher; 
ia the most prestigious man on campus® 



The 



O c? 



tcrcotype of the adi'dnistrator is supplemented by 



rreotyping his positionc Faculty assume much administration 
uvmecessary and should be limited to routine bookkeeping 
:-:.*eo® It must Bg parasitic, for parochial schools do without 
?.h adai .11 strati ve overhead, English Universities are ably 
v'erned by the faculty, and the earliest universities fared 
il without aclniinistratorGo 

Like most stereotypes, that of the administrator has some 
3l5f; In fact, for -without reinforcing experiences it would soon 
come sxtlngui shade If some faculty-administration conflict is 
turalj some experiences will support the stereotype# 
fciriunately, Ovher fscets of the stereotype may be true, for 
.-.y .‘iunior college adm ini str? tors do ha^ve a P#£«#, secondary 
.10 t.ion backgrounds I’iany are authoritarian and defensive# 

V..7 are onti-.intelleotualo Meanwhile, wise administration 
cliions gc UT: re cognized aid uncelegrated# The faculty takes 



4 ® Dobbs, The academic Presidentt p* 68 : **A dean Is to 

upid to be a prof ess or,"^ut "VcT bright to be a president#* 
u faculty proverb# 



fcr i^rc-nted their paycheck, roll book, small class, filiD 
projector, parking sp^ce, clo^n office, pleasant classroom, 
icck of cc"!K:unit7 kecks, properly counseled students, etc® 

One reality, however, accentuates the stereotype and dis- 
r’ pts faculty objectivltyo Administrators do possess greater 
p>restige in society® They also obtain a significantly greater 
salary. This grates faculty sensitivities. It appears to be 
ar inversion of natural and true values, for administrators 
eiist to serve teachers, who perform the primary function, not 
teachers to serve administrators® Since teaching is paramount, 
those vrho implernent it obviously deserve the greatest renumera- 
tion® 



Regai^dless of how real or illusory the stereotype may be, 

there is no denying that it plays an important role in faculty 

attitudes in dealing with administrators® For it is not 

reality that counts, but how people perceive it. Harold Leavitt 

ir. describing a business situation, beautifully Illustrates the 

pioblem of perception and authority® 

The perceived world is the world th-t determines 
behavior® Thus®. .an extremely insecure employee, 
with a distrustful set of attitudes toward superiors, 
may interpret a ny act by a superior as a threat, 
even if the superior is busy patting him on the head... 

The reason again is the dependency of the subor- 
dinate on t’ne superior® No matter how nice Papa 
may be he is still Papa, and the bilet of authority 
around his middle could be used as a whip.^ 

Administ ra tor Stereotypes of Faculty t Adml nistrators , 

like faculty, have their stereotypes. The faculty member is 

net an admirable figure® He is ^’underlain with a deep sense 



5o Harold J, Leavitt, Managerial Psychology . Second 
Hdltlon, (University of Chi cage” Press; ’Chicago) 1964, p. 1?0. 



fear and jialad. jusbmcnt, yet overlain by an almost 



'■.an 'lo sense of superlo.-'ityo Harold Stoke provides another 
‘.naiv of these '^oookish boys”-- arrogance* ‘“This,” he claims, 

'h. troys out of the easy victories of the classroom where he works 
vr: th young people who know less than he does. Us may thus 
urconsoiously coise to believe that business, politics, £ind 
educational adr?. nl strati jn would be much better managed if those 
in charge would only apr-ly the sa^.e intelligence to their work 
trrat he uces in his own^eo^V 

Vacuity resent any authority* They, as pimply-faced boys, 
hated their fathers, but proiected this hatred onto less threatenl 
figures^ Those latent paranoids compulsively acquire degrvses 
ai.d become faculty members 5 here they perceive administrators 
aa fathor«surrogates and seek revenge* This accounts for the 
inerltabl ' five percent of the faculty v:ho are negative to the 
care, opposing any decision, regardless of its merits* Thus, 
f'^culty are insecure, arrogant, petty-minded, defensive, 
podanticr, negative, rigid, supercilious, bitter, driven, compul- 
sive, radical, and reactionary* 

The Ghan^dn^ Status of the Junior College 

MjM-mmimmi ■*> " > 'Ajuks i mi emmmu m n i .jxa ■ ■ w ■ wwi n i mm \ 1 f 

For many years, the junior college v/as a part of secondary 
eduoatiORj the ^thirtecntli” and **fourteenth“ grades* People 
believed the junior college to be a '•glorified high school,” 
u ”high school with emoklngo” Novi the junior college is assuming 
a role in higher education — the Master Plan for Higher Education 






6 * John J* Corson, Governance of Colleges and Universities * 
'.Graw-Hiili New York) 19^07^0* 3I* 



rei’l'iCved and accelerated this transition; the CCHE Includes 
jivnlor college i^ap.-resentatioiio ^As junior colleges shed the 
jckQ of sacciidary education status, •, and (become) more closely 
allied with the universities, •• (the faculty) concluded that as 
college faculty members, their rights, privileges and respon- 
sibilities must be commensurate with their official membership 

O 

in Californians system of higher educationo** In California, 
an outstanding University of California Senate, which is 
“genei’ally regarded as the most powerful such Institution in 
the country,** provides an example which California junior college 
faculties seek to emulateo^ Junior college instructors Identify 
theiaselves as partners with the university and raise their 
expectations and standards to UC Senate levels# The instructors 
read newspaper articles describing the UC Senate *s powerful 
role during the loyalty oath crisis, the FSM, the KcCone 
Coimulttee investigation (?), and in day«to-day policy formulation; 
they recall their own graduate student experiences and remember 
the comments of respected professors© This evolving identifi- 
cation with higher education institutions creates dissatisfaction© 
Sharma reports ‘^teachers vjith the most academic preparation 
tended to be less satisfied than one of less preparation in regard 
to quality of professional leadership given by their superintendent 



8© Bill Priest, ** Faculty-Administrator Relationships,** 
Junior College Journal . March 1964© p© 5o 



9o Lynn Slly, **The University of California* Faoult 

lipation in tn ~ ‘ ----- . . - _ 

March 1964© p© 6© 



T, „ ity or uaiirornia* jpaouity 

Participation in the Government of the University,** AAUP Bulletlii © 



10© Sharira, **Who Should Make What Decisions?** Administra- 
tors Notebook, April 1955o 
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c 1 so-^.cisf --cticri undoubt adly results from the inconsruence 
;v j./ii >.ressr:C operc^t3.on of ,1ur»icr colleges and expectation 
fvo'' .i^ . orri ty experj ence or identification©^^ 

Thusj an import-, nt cause of faculty-administration conflict 
the junior college lies in the process of transition from 
coidarj' to higner education status, for teachers seek the 
"0 prerregatives as their colleagues in established institutions 
higher learning© The authoritarian, “dictatorial** tradition 
secondary education clashes with the self-governing, **deniocratic 
ic ept of higher education© ‘•‘.Porv/ard,** cry the standard- 
r-.rs"'s of faculty prerogative , ‘‘on behalf of liberty and democracy 
l.dfj'inistrators, too, are affected by the changing status 
the junior college » Administrators fondly remember the peace- 
1 past TThan, presum; bly, teacher and administrator viere 
L’.:oniilly close, members of a team© Those were the days when 
-oilers Aoold listen to reason- refusing to perceive authori.tarian 
ertones in harmless memoranda© Administrators, assuming a 
loort of irterest between faculty and administrator, sure 
jailed i-t the rise of ffc-.culty protest organizations© Since 
rt faculty' are fair-minded, respectful- and contented, it is 
L-umeCj other e.xpianatioins must be given© A few trouble-makers 
: rcohing the boat. Some io'-g-haired men and short-haired 
ie?: are creacl'iig false impressions of revolt© A "certain small, 

: bitter^ group of the faculty have for too long hampered the 
-.raticn of the college© Trie dissatisfied, vocal few claim 
speak Per s.-tisiMod ^uajority© Aspiring administrators 






Xio ]l?lo Xillery, 'V.cademic Ranks Promise or Peril?** 
lic -r Co :I ^ Jcu'cnal , February 11:^63, p© 8© 
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Accreditation ''.etter in author’s files* 



r. in h..tnd but t-fith no chance for appointnienty are 

fully 3itrrlna‘ up troublee 

/v.ii£lni3ii j-rs disagree vJith the faculty's contention for 
sveepir;/?; participation-, Several coimuntty groups— •adnlnlstrators 
students, faculty, trustees, citizens, have a right to parti- 
cipate, Often faculty suffer froa the halo effect; they assume 
•rjperfcise in one field engenders expertise in another* Bat does 
Willie Mays knco? the relative merits of Gillette blades over 
Brand ‘'X**? Dees a Ph*D. in history qualify a man to be a good 
-".croinistratcr? /idiulnistrators doubt it. The vast bulk of 
frculty has little knov7ledge of the budget, for example* Few 
;xcr of the recent insights into administration and management 
Holding from behavioral analyzes or organizations* Good Intent 
does not run a college* 



Loss of Identity 
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Lombardi suggests another reason for faculty anxiety* 
iiS colleges grow in size, insecurity due to a loss of identity 
can develop* The ones -ubiquitous president is now only rarely 
seen* The old Dean of Instinct Ion, a coffee-companion, now has 
nevT title a. id three layers of subordinates barricading him from 
uhe faculty. The problems of the ** Organization Kan" develop* 

The faculty member becomes anxious, uncertain as to hie status 
aai niche, unclear as to what he stands for, not knowing whether 
he lo hiunc-n or ccg* In an effort to maintain his identity, a 
fA 2 u Ity member jziay Join groups, raise caln, and pound tables* 

He advocate formal institutions, such as the Academic Senate, 
t-o ^r.i j.u.erce poxicy. as he once influenced it during coffee breaks 

13o John Lombardi, "Faculty in the Administrative Process,* 
1 ■ ’ _ College J ourr al , Koveinber I966, p* 10* 



1- acuity Cons ewat 1 ?iii 

«t». — - 1 m^i ~« 1 u 

i’lis Ystc group‘*i^ creates much anxiety in ad- 

;. nistratous. t^acaities are nctorious for the? r resistance to 
liirovaticn* Ccrson v/rites ‘-the departmental structure can serve, 
a: id often does, as a bastion of the status quo In opposition to 
a y ere-tive ec.ucatior.ai leadership* .. .fhe tendency of faculty *s 
r ;si stance to change usually mer^ns that the Impetus for innovation 
QL 'icts froii a dean or the president* Thus if faculty participation 
i.icreases and adninistration power decreases, administrators 
r: ghtfully fear that a deadening conservatism will result* Slgnl- 
fuca-nt innovations— *teaffl teaching, TV teaching, programmed learning, 
s: stems approaches, etc*— v/lll be almost Impossible to Implemento 
In the junior college, conservatlsc. could in fact become reaction, 
for those thcit most i^rdently espouse faculty participation and 
solf-governa.nce tend to be most reactionary on the comprehensive, 
”open-door*' junior college* They would rise entrance requirements 
before the '*open-door** They would eliminate "non-academic* 
courses* They would endeavor bo crsfte a charged atmosphere of 
intellectual sGimulaticn* Mcinistrators fear that the "open^oor," 
•^collage of democracy,” may be transfonned into a narrow liberal 
acs college for the academic elite if faculties assume control* 
■'forward,'" cry the standard-bearers of admlnis tret ion prerogative, 

•*cr. behalf of democracy and equal opportunity** 

versa!** versus ••Particular" Orientat l on 

Vlev?ing reulity from different perspectives affects the per- 



l-.*-* See David Eicscsaii, Constraint and Variety JLIL American 
‘^ np- tion, (Doubleday; Carden City, N. Y. ) 195^j Chapter 11* 

± isr<an coined this phrase f.nd provided many ideas in this sectlon< 

15o Corson, Governance . pp* 93$ 109« 
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.'Xlo'i cf th-.t The six blind men each developed a 

r.'iepv cf ‘ elcphunt*' froir: his ovm experience, and the six probis^bly 
4 c-bv':^ed lur-.; into the night over the nature of the elephant* To 
an eagle, the hills bslov/ appear to be mild mounds* To the creeping 
snail j the hills are as insurmountable as Everest® 

LlkevJise; faculty and administration have differing orienta- 
tions to she college* The administrator sees problems relating to 
the institution as ^ whole— the ’’universal* *• honey Is scarce and 
sust te allocated.* hhat is besi; for the institution as a whole? 

■h o biology depart. ent wants an electron microscope, the band wants 
rc-ji vniforiQS, the business department Wc^nts modern computers, the 
library wants more staff* What priorities exist? Who gets what? 
and how much? ”The claims of general education, science, engineering, 
socicil sciercsj humanities are all ardently espoused* iidjustment, 
accomodation, and comproTfiise among these claims must often be 
achieved primarily by the administrator.*^^ Administrators evaluate 
problems, then, i'rom the v^iewpoint of the totality— what is gcod 
for the group?^^ Burton Clark lists some of the concerns of 
a'.lmiriistrators 5 order, efficient use of resources, maintaining a 
eenss of direction, coping with external pressures*^® 

Faculty, quite naturally, have a different viewpoint— the 
‘parti cula.ic Faculty asks not *what is good for the group?** 
but **v:hat is good for my departni^snl and for me?** Administrators 
::.ve instlfcvition-orlented. faculty are committed to a discipline* 



l6c Richard H* Sullivan, ** Administrative-Faculty Relationships 
:.n College >jnd University*" Jo urnal of jaia;her Education. June, 

19 p 6 , po 

17 o Robert Tannenbaum, Irving R* Weschler, Fred Kassarik, 
Lc -dorship and Organization * (hcGraw-Hill; New Xork) I 96 I, p. 69"?6o 

180 Burton Clark, "Faculty Authority," AAUP Bulletin* 

DooeTCev 1961^ p* 296 * 
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e ?r) 010? ogy needed that electron microscope* Why didn't get it? 
'iL-'pletcn bought band uniforms 5 of all the useless things! My 
‘..-od, iThat a dolt ’/e h ve for a president !•» Clark lists some of 
u;ie concerns of faculty: self-goverriBient, academic freedom, a 

soroag deparumen to Much confl 3 .ct, therefore^ may be attributed 
to tnis dissimilarity of interest and orientation. 

Poor Adm i n i s t ra t i on 






Greater concensus among authorities of administration and 
m. nagement is emerging over the role of subordinates in policy- 
iu-.,..ingo These authorities advocate two principles: first j 

t':at the classical theory of administration, in which authority 
and responsibility rested in the president and was delegated down- 
uard; Is fallacious; second, that subordinate participation tend 
lie increase output* Harold Dobbs, articulating these ideas, says, 

‘ v.xthout doubt, institutional changes achieved today without faculty 
acceptance will be evanescent, .. *Ho matter how good a majority 
vote in favor of his proposal m<^y seem to the president, if those 
who voted »aye’ aren't soundly corrvinced of its merits, or at least 
reedy to experiment, it will not march * **^1 Later he writes, ‘•since 
vacuity see themselves as self-employed professionals rather than 
£s employees, enthusiasm in a common enterprise is proportionate 

the sense of ownership they have in it by virtue of sharing in the 
decisions that govern Its course© Rensis Likert s<k?9 simply, 



19 0 


Ibid© 


20„ 


Campbell 


l 5 ^nick* 


See iJSSS 


21c 


Dobbs, Ti 


22* 


Ibid* 0. 
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.ij 3 * f saline if a n.:magex* permits subordiiiates to exercise 

infl-uence on vfhat goes on in his department, he has lessened his 

Inflnencef is disproved by research. *23 

V/ith these findings as a criteria for good and iiot so good 
adra ini strati on 5 it may be said that one possible cause of faculty- 
administration conflict is poor administration.^*^ Poor administrators 
are defensive and insecure in their position. They refuse to dele- 
gate, to ?et others (either subordinates or faculty) make decisionsc 
rhey see the faculty as a threat to a coveted position. They believe 
that administrators must make every decision, that Is Is a sign of 
uiakness to say *‘i don^t know** or ** Figure it out yourself.** They 
f ael they must win every battle and must be right about everything, 
o:: lose face. Hany of these poor administrators get bogged do’/m 
in details; they are sc busy, busy— yet they make little impact 
on things^ Many have quit reading, losing the excitement of 
scholarly inquiry and intellectual excitement as well as losing a 
source of common ground with faculty— Lombardi has said that it is 
difficult to lead a group of scholars if one Is not scholarly him- 
self . Many administrators overlook the talents of the faculty, 
often insulting their intelligence— e.g. only one text per course 
although ten unique men teach it. 

Many other pp-ctices may be considered poor administration, 
but only two In particular viill be examined here, inconsistency and 
inner sonality. Inconsistency is another characteristic of poor 
admlnlstrcLtion* VIhsn the last person to see the administrator is 
the only one who knows the policy, much ill will results. Consis- 
tency is the more difficult path to tread, but in the long run, it 

23» New Patterns of Management, (McGraw-Hill; New Xork) 

1961, p. 179* 

24. Much of jhis material was obtained from interviews with 

ti70 aduinistratorse 



. A r:.i •: poor administration practice . 

l>r:t engenders ill foeling involves ‘‘backstairs alliances'* and 
’’kitchen cc.binets/, ** The administrator cannot be a "ohiun**, for this 
impairs objectivr. decisions, creates dissentionlon within the faculty, 
and raises barriers between faculty and administration. "It is 
necessary that an administrator who wishes to maintain good ,1udg- 
ment acquire as impersonal a manner as possible. •• .It Is very dlffi-* 
cult to hurt a friend— a duty not one cares to do.**^^ 

back of Data 

The manufacturer seeks to fathom consumer demands and tastes, 

i'c evaluate consumer satisfaction, and to discover ways to improve 

his product, h considerable portion of his budget goes into market 

research. Yet educacion gives only lip service to its equivalent 

of market research, "institutional research." This Is education's 

tcol for analyzing "consumer demands," evaluating its "product," 

and improving production techniques." Many decision must be made 

on questions like: "what courses should be offered?" "How are 

the graduates faring?" "Should educational TV be developed?" But, 

too often intuition rather than facts guide debate. There exists 

a "lack of operational and administrative research that would provide 

the factual data which would liiake for more objective, as well as more 

26 

thorough consideration." 

Too often faculty and adra ini strati on tackle an issue without 
trough dai;a<, Instead of dealing with Issues, personality clashes 
cleveiopo Not enough information exists to keep discussion on the 
track. Emotions flame, partly out of natural differences, but 
partly out of ignorance. ^7 Decisions, to these not involved, 

25. Stuart S» P-iarsee; "The Unfinished Business of Administration 
•JCLA Administration Laboratory, February 1964, p. 2. 

26. Corson, Governance , p. 116. See also Sullivan, p. 319« 

27. See Figure 1. 
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often are© luformationf to be sure^ is no 

panaoeoy bat it helpst> 

Goals and. Obiec^Yes 

Considerable oonfliot ooours over tho Kholo problem of 
colXese goals© Faculty and adnilnistratlon may have differing goals 
in mind© Or the goals are not sharply in foous* 

Friest, for example » reports that faculty and "the people" 
see two divergent purposes for tho oollcge*^^ Faculty see it as a 
tool for social change^ and, hence, it should be guided by them, 
the educated elite. The "people," expressing themselves through 
their elected representatives on the board, conceive of the college 
as a tool of horitage-transmiesion, a conserving influence© The 
president, as executive officer of the board and as titular head of 
the faculty, is caught in the oross*fire. Conflict resultso 

AS the Junior college evolves out of secondary education 
status Into higher education status, another type of conflict 
develops© Examined above was the question of faculty demands for 
participation in policy -making, one conflict area resulting from the 
change© Another conflict area concerns the Junior college curriculum 
Liberal arts faculty, particularly, question the terminal function 
of the Junior college, which, in their eyes, dilutes their statics 
and weakens their claim for acceptance by other branches cf higher 
educ. tion© Philosophically, they feel that a sound liberal arts 
education is essential for life and for leisure© General education 
is a weak palliative© Vocational courses should be taught else- 
where© Remedial classes should remain at the high school level. 
College is a college, not a catch-all© Needless to say, most ad- 
Eilnistr::itors strongly disagree, holding to the "open*dcor" oonoept. 



28© Priest, "Faculty-Administration rielationships, " p© 6© 



Coffiiaunl cation 

Many of the probXeic areas examined above could be subsumed 
under the category of communloatlon. Inadequate Information and 
misunderstanding r-alnforce stereotypcs<» ikmbiguous goals result from 
lack of communication. Policlem ^t of the clear blue sky are likely 
to be resisted. But comnsunlcation is such a problem in itself that 
it warrants separate consideration. 



Much confusion exists as to what should be communicatedo Even 
admlnlstr..tors most ardent for faculty participation have trouble 
with this problem Should the cost of a new furnace be oommunioated? 
Should letters from lr".te parents complaining about a teacher be 
communicated? Should possible lawsuits against the district? 

Too often communloatlon is Informal and piecemeal. The king 
puts on peasant garb and goes into the marketplace to learn the 
people *s sentiments. Too often communication within the college 
occurs in sirilar fashion. This may be more appropriate in a small 
college f when a general faculty meeting occurs every coffee break, 
but as a school grows in size, more formal procedures must be 
developed* First, written procedures and policies must be created. 
Second, grieveance procedures must be oontructed. The absence of 
either one creates friction. Faculty (and administration) are adrifto 

‘ I 

Areas of responsibility are vague. The illusion of favoritism can 
easily emerge! “John got the school car for his conference, but I 
dldn*t." When dissatisfaction occurs, faculty can demand restitution 
through formal processes. Without grievance procedures, frustration 
will be channeled along less constructive lines, perception is 
colored, and conflict ensues. 

Semantic difficulties complicate communication. Both the 



United States and Russia -iaim to practice ^democracy • ® Both the 



T £.rio VoT'>')i 'v'iQt-n&in claim to ba warring for ”self'=dotei - 
minstlon” and against "foreign dgi*ession . ” Likewise faculty 
{iind adi'-ilnistratiori have different connotations for the same 
c/d:, ds Take the overused word "professional/* for example o 
To faciiifcy^ developraent without faculty consul teticn 

13 linprofwaaloRalL ■ To administrators j, criticism is impro« 
fessionsl , "Faculty participation" means many things « 

Everybody is fur it, Yot James W,, Tunnell "found significant 
disagreement between faculty members and administrators regard^ 
ing tbs extent and process of faculty involvement in policy 
formulation-. Junior college administrators viewed the faculty 
as more involved in policy formulation that did the faculty 
members themselves To faculty^, therefore ^ "faculty 

participation" tends to mean "self -governance/* but to 
adinlnistrstors who resist the impulse toward "collegiality..," 

For admlnis bra tors £ '’conservative’* describes faculty who 
resist ins true tionai innovation •» "Academic freedom” has 
eome to mean ’’ruthless" grading and opposition to the "open- 
door" by faculty in the mlndc of administrators s for faculty ^ 
hcw3vei\r. it connotes the ability to #et standards p to estab«> 

11 bh currieulumy and to inquire after truth without inter- 
f erence - Mueh conflict between faculty and administration 
results from misunderstanding cf common words c Semantics 
('rroatoo many barriers to communicatlonn 



r.2*^asr--.*s- ■ 



29.. Ibid- 



Bole Expeotatlona 

What is a president? What should he do? Not do? Is he a 
promoter or a scholar? a budget^maker or an eduot^tlonal leader? 
conserver or Innovator? faculty leader or board representative? 
defender or academic freedom or plant developer? To be sure* he 
Is all of these and moreo But little consensus exists among groups 
as to the primacy of one function or another* Little consensus 
eirlsts whether the president should play this role op that* 

Faculty have certain role expectations for presidents* He 
should raise salaries* Improve facilities* attract excellent 
stuaents* exercise mild leadership as an Impartial referee between 
factions* protect faculty rights and freedom* and keep the books* 

Boards have different expectations* The president should maintain 
efficiency and trim unnecessary costs* build powerful football teeuns* 
project a favorable image of the college throughout the community* 
and squelch radicalism within the faculty* Presidents have other 
expectations! raise funds* select strong faculty* allocate resources* 
improve weak departments, strengthen public relations* develop 
physical facilities* lead innovation* etc* These differing expecta- 
tions* of course* create conflicto Faculties resist some instructional 
innovation* olalming that the president has no prerogative in this 
realm* Boards resist requests for ••esoteric** courses of no earthly 
use to anybody but kooks* for “superfluous** library facilities* and 
for “unreasonable** salaries* Presidents try to mediate between 
academic freedom and external opposition* When one group* be it 
administration or faculty* fgt^ls to live up to the expectations 
of another group, dissatisfaction and conflict result* 

30 f; Nuch of this section is derived from Sullivan* p* 
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Ths !^/nsmlos of Conflict 

O&uri^s Colejsan submits a concept, the ‘•dy^iamlcs of c onfliot,* 



that may aid in unierstandlng coivrileto^^ Hs states that conflict 



passes through several stages, undergoing tremendous change in the 
proCs=^sSo This change has several dimensions: 



^Mglf 1 o , to , gen eral A a specific Ise^ie becomes a general 

attacko 



41 jXer ept issues : Issues other than the one that 

precipitates conflict arc 

brought in. 



3) Pl-k^greement to arita,<^onlsm: lssue<*dlsagrdeinent progresses 

to personal antagonismo 



Truth to victory: the goal of understanding reality 

shifts to one of defeating an opponento 



The **involuntary processes** of conflict are illustrated In the 
f 

following chart I 



lo Initial single issue 

1 

2o Disrupts equilibrium of relations 



3o Allows previously suppressed issues against opponent to app< 



5o 

6o 



More and more of the opponent *s beliefs enter into the 
disagreement 0 

T 

The opponent appears totally bad. 

Charges against the opponent as a person 



?o Dispute becomes independent of the initial disagreemento 



The following example may illuminate Coleman*s theory of conflict 
with its **involuntary processes «** The college president announces 
that the college will establish a computerized registration system 
next fall (1)* The faculty, caught unprepared (2)o reeiots by 



3 I 0 James Coleman, Coiamunity Conflict * (Free Prosai Glencoe, II 
1957» As taken from Barton Herrscher, "Conflict Theory and Junior 
College Administration," Paper for UCLA Education 249, June, I 9660 
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labaling the decision a flat from on high (3)« Feumltjr poXltioians 
recall previous decisions made without faculty participation# 
implying that the president has 'an antiquated concept of the Junior 
college and of administration (4)o He is authoritarian (5)o He is 
a despot# motivated from severe feelings of sexual inadequaoh# 
compensating by exercising supreme power; he also hated his father 
(6)o Ihe president is a rat (7)c A similar sequence# in equally 
unfavorable terms » could be presented describing the president's 
perception of the conflict and his opponenetso 

The Nature of ^Differences* 

Schmidt and Tannenbaum, in examining the management of 

differences# have constructed a conceptual framework that illus- 

32 

trates and integrates many of the elements of conflict* This 
framework synthesizes many of the ide=:iS examined in the main body 
of this paper* Perception# role# information# and goals are some 
of the ideas presented in the framework* This framework comple* 

L&nts Coleman *s concepto Hore important# it enhances understanding 
of faculty*adminlstration conflict* The framework is schematically 
presented in figure one and two* Assume a disagreement has developed 
over whether a college should initiate a systems approach to instruetion| 
The administrator favors the change* The faculty member opposes it* 

Scmo of the bases of disagreement and possible reasons for this 
disagreement are represented in figure one and two* 

Concluding Statement 

Several factors contributing to faculty-administration 
conflict liave been examined! stereotyping# differing goals# differing 
role expectations# lack of data# separate perspectives# oomimmlcation# 

32* Warren H* Schmidt and Bobert Tannenbaum# "Mcusagement of 
Differences#** Harvard Business Review* NoT.-Dec* I 96 O# pp* 107-115o 
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oooT 3d?xLlnlstr2‘2.^1onf qtq only some of ^hoiSd An dffor^ to synthoslzo 
these factors by presenting two concepts, *the dynamics of conflict* 
and ”ths nature of *dif f erences ’ , *• has been attempted. 

Before ezaiming the topic of faculty-admlnistraticn conflict, 

X hypothesized that an understanding of the conflict would lead 
■50 insights into means of eliminating it. After ezaminlng this 
topic, however, 1 am less optlmlstiCo Instead, in my opinion, 
two types of conflict exist, natural and aggravated. Some conflict 
exists in the nature of things t the faculty does have a perspective 
different than the aidmlnistratlcn; the faculty does have different 
goals, values, and experiences than administrators! people do depend 
on stereotypes to structure their environment. Thus, some conflict 
is natural and will persist in some form or another. The second 
type, though, is aggravated conflict, which is neither natural nor 
necessary. Poor administrative practices, lack of data, ambiguous 
goals, and faulty communication tend to compound conflict, to 
aggravate it. Thus, the most adept administrators and the most 
fair-minded faculty cannot avoud some conflict— natural conflict. 

They can, however, reduce aggravated conflict. 

Because colleges are becoming larger, because the junior college 
will continue striving for higher education status, because more 
teachers are being recruited from university backgrounds, because 
teachers are becoming more assertive, because the trend toward 
ccilective bargaining is accelerating, conflict will continue. Never- 
tne— less. Insight into the etiology of conflict will help to prevent 
aggravated conflict and to modulate natural conflict. As long as men 
c^re organized into enterprizes, conflict will occur. Knowledge of 
its nature can perhaps help men to make the most of it. 
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